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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 

Support: It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort, and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1949, are as follows: 

Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Section pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institutions 
holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 

Secondary School Dues: Each yO School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $10.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of from 100 to 200 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 100 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department. The annual fee for 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.00. 

General Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
io may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
is $3.00. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Officers for the Year 1948-49 


GENERAL 
President General: Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vice Presidents General: 
Very Rev. John J. Clifford, ey ie Mundelein, Ill. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, a Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. CieGlanes, A. B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, 
Secretary General: Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer General: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., §.T.L., Winthrop, 
Mass. 


General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, O.S.F., Winona. Minn. 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., Ammendale, Md. 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 
Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. John Casey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, A.M., Ph.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
President: Very Rev. Danie: C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La. 
Vice President: Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Louis F. Bennett, C.M., Niagara University, N. Y. 
General Executive Board: 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rochester, N. Y. 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 
Chairman: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, A.M.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Charles Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., Ph.D., North East, Pa. 
Secretary: Rev. Dominic Limacher, O.F.M., M.A., Westmont, III. 


‘ COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
President: Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, 0.S.F., Winona, Minn. 
Vice President: Very Rev. William J. Dunne, 8.J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary: Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Detroit, Mieh. 
General Executive Board: 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., Ammendale, Md. 
Rev. Daniel M: Galliher, O.P., J.C. D., Providence, | yy 3 
Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
Brother Emilian James, FSC, LLD. PhD. 
er an James, D., Ammendale, Md., Past President. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind., Vice President 
General, representing College and University Department. 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I., Department Representa- 
tive on General Executive Board. 
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Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., New Orleans, La., Secretary of Committee on 
Membership. 

Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., Ph.D., Arch.Pal., Notre Dame, Ind., Secretary of 
Committee on Graduate Study. 


General Members: 


Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., Alma, Calif. 

Right Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., D.D., Winona, Minn. 
Very Rev. William L. Keleher, S.J., Bosto on, Mass. 

Very Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., Ph.D., Detroit, Mich. 


John L. McMahon, Ph.D., San ‘Antonio, Tex. 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 1946-50 
Sister M. Rose Augusta, s. H.N., A.M., Marylhurst, Ore. 


Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C., Ph.D., New York, N. Y. j 
Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 

Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. 

Very Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.8.C., Ph.D., Portland, Ore. 
Sister Mary Peter, O.P., River Forest, Til. 

Sister Catharine Marie, S.C., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. A. William Crandell, S.J., New Orleans, La. 1948-52 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., New York, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence, R. I. 


Regional Unit Members: 
Rev. Bernard Holmes, O.S.B., Manchester, N. H. i 
Very Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.S.E., Winooski Park, Vt. § New England 
Very Rev. John J. Long, S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. Hastern 
Rev. Edward M. Dwyer, O.S.A., Ph.D., Villanova, Pa. 
Sister Camillus, R.S.M., Chicago, II. 
Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Dubuque, Sk Midwest 


Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., Miami, Fla. \ Serial 
Sister Margaret Gertrude, S.C.N., Nazareth, Ky. 

Right Rev. Raphael Heider, O.S.B.; Olympia, Wash. } Western 
Rev. John J. Hooyboer, C.S.C., Portland, Ore. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President : 
Vice President: Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary: Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., A.M., Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 


General Executive Board: 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, §.J., Ph.D., West Raden Springs, Ind. 
Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 


The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo., Vice President Genera: 
representing the Secondary School Department. 


General Members: 


Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. John T. Foudy, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. John Francis Monroe, O.P., A A.M. ms §.T.Lr., Columbus, Ohio. 
Brother Herman Basil, F.S.C., A.M., Chicago, I 

Brother Benjamin, C. F.X., A. M., Danvers, Mags. 

Brother Joseph Abel, F.M. ‘s., A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Brother Ignatius Francis, F. $. G.. A. M., Glencoe, Mo. 

Brother Mark, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md. 

Brother Julius J. Kreshel, $.M., A.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Brother Paul A. io tt ’s. M., A.M., Dayton, Ohio. 

Brother Gerald, , MS., Mobile, Ala. 

Brother Henry é poBn ncding S.M., A.M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary Angelica, S.C., Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 

Sister M. Benedict, C.S.J., "A. M., Brighton, Boston, Mass. 
Sister Mary Coralita, O. P., Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Sister Mary Elaine, S.8.N.D., A.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister Mary Hyacinth, O.S.F., A.M., Aurora, III. 
Sister Mary Joan, ., A.M., Madison, Wis. 

Sister Francis Joseph . &.P., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Regional Unit Members: 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. . ; 
Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Ph.D., Wilmington, Del. } Middle Atlantic 


Rev. William E. Barclay, Memphis, Tenn. South 
Rev. Laurence M. O'Neill, S.J., New Orleans, La. CteED 


Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind } mia t 
Rev. William J. Plunkett, A.M., Elmhurst, Il. _— 


Sister Joan Marie, S.H.N., Oakland, Calif. . : 
Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., San Jose, Calif. } California 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


President: Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Vice President: Rev. Arthur M. Leary, BS., A.M., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. James N. Brown, San Francisco, Calif. 
General Executive Board: 
Rev. John Casey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 
General Members: : 
Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Carroll F. Deady, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Edward H. Latimer, Erie, Pa. 
Rev. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vice Presidents: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. T. Emmet Dillon, Huntington, Ind. 
Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Boston, Mass. 
Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio. 
Brother Placidus, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary: Rev. Henry C. Bezou, New Orleans, La. 


General Executive Board: 
Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, A.M., Ph.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Department Executive Committee: 
Rev. John J. Voight, A.M., Ed.D., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, A.M., East Lansing, Mich. 
Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Healy, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sister Mary Annunciata, Dallas, Pa. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 
Chairman: Sister Rose Gertrude, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Eugene J. Gehl, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary: Sister Teresa Vincent, S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
Acting Chairman: Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Sister M. Louis, C.S.J., Lansdale, Pa. 





THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 
MARTIN R. P. McGuIRE, Ph.D.’ 


The Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress, Aug. 
1, 1946) amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944 so that 
some of the currencies and credits of other countries ac- 
quired through the sale of surplus property abroad might 
be used for educational exchanges. Under the Act, the 
amount to be allocated for educational exchanges cannot 
exceed a total of $20,000,000, and not more than the equiva- 
lent of $1,000,000 annually can be spent in any one country. 

The Fulbright Act provides for: 


“A) financing studies, research, instruction and other 
educational activities of or for American citizens in 
schools and institutions of higher learning located in such 
foreign country, or of the citizens of such foreign country 
in American schools and institutions of higher learning 
located outside the continental United States .. . includ- 
ing payment for transportation, tuition, maintenance, 
and other expenses incident to scholastic activities. 

“B) furnishing transportation for citizens of a partici- 
pating foreign country who wish to attend American 
schools and institutions in the continental United 
States... .” 


Veterans of World Wars I and II are given preference, 
provided their qualifications are approximately equal to 
those of applicants who are not veterans. 

A Board of Foreign Scholarships,? consisting of ten mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the United States, is 


See ad of Greek and Latin, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2The members are (2s of Jan. 1, 1949) Francis T. Spaulding, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, Chairman ; Helen C. White, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Vice Chairman; Col. John N. Andrews, Personal Representative of 
the Administrator, Veterans Administration; Sarah G. Blanding, President, Vassar 
College ; Charles S. Johnson, President, Fisk University; Walter Johnson, Professor 
of History, University of Chicago; Ernest O. Lawrence, Professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity of California ; Martiu R. P. McGuire, Professor of Greek and Latin, The 
Catholic University of America. The late Laurence Duggan, President of the Institute 
of Internationa] Education, and John W. Studebaker, formerly United States Com- 
missioner of Education, resigned from the Board some months ago, and their places 
have not yet been filled by Presidential appointment. 
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responsible for the selection of candidates and related 
matters. The Board is responsible specifically for: 
1. Approving policies for the educationa) programs 
under the Act. 
. Approving the types of programs and projects to 
be undertaken. 
. Selecting institutions to be approved for participa- 
tion. 
. Selecting all candidates, both American and foreign. 

The Act provides also for the establishment of a United 
States Educational Foundation in each participating country 
which is responsible for facilitating the exchange programs 
and administering the funds involved in accordance with 
directives of the Department of State. A typical Foundation 
consists of three members of our Embassy staff, two Amer- 
ican citizens residing in the given country, and two or three 
nationals of the given country. One of the nationals must 
be a specialist or an Official in the field of education. 

While the Board of Foreign Scholarships has final au- 
thority in the selection of candidates, it would be obviously 
impossible for such a board to examine and pass upon all 
applications submitted. Therefore, three preliminary selec- 
tion or screening agencies have been set up to receive appli- 
cations and to submit the names and records of properly 
qualified candidates to the Board for final approval. 

The Institute of International Education (2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19) receives all student applications and 
makes the preliminary selection of applicants for student 
grants, both foreign and American. 

The United States Office of Education (Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C.) receives applications and 
makes the preliminary selection of all teachers who wish to 
be placed in elementary schools, secondary schools, or junior 
colleges of participating countries. This agency also reviews 
applications of candidates in the same categories recom- 
mended by the United States Educational Foundations 
abroad for travel grants to take up similar positions in 
the United States. 
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The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
(2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.) 
receives applications and makes the preliminary selection 
of persons wishing to go abroad as professors, advanced 
research scholars, and specialists. 

The negotiation of Fulbright agreements involves many 
problems. Hence, while the Fulbright Act dates from 
Aug. 1, 1946, agreements with such key countriés as the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Belgium have only been 
signed in the last few months. To date (January 25, 1949) 
Fulbright agreements have been signed with the following 
countries: China, Burma, Philippines, Greece, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and Italy. 
An agreement is now ready to be signed with the Nether- 
lands, and agreements are in various stages of negotiation 
with Austria, Australia, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Iran, Siam, 
and Turkey. The Fulbright program in China is tem- 
porarily in abeyance, owing to the disturbed condition of 
that country. No negotiation of Fulbright agreements is 
possible with the Soviet Union and its satellites, and no 
negotiation of Fulbright agreements with Germany and 
Japan can be begun until military occupation is terminated. 
Ireland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland could not fall 
within the scope of the Fulbright Act. I mention this here 
because I have often been asked about possible Fulbright 
grants, especially to Spain and Switzerland. 

After an agreement with a given country has been signed, 
its Educational Foundation draws up a comprehensive 
program covering exchanges in all categories and submits 
this program through the Department of State for consid- 
eration and possible approval by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. When such a program has been approved, 
candidates are then presented for final approval to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. It should be noted in this 
connection that the individual candidates must be mutually 
acceptable to the United States and the participating 
country. The process of selection for and appointment to a 


ee ee et ome a iat ee 
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Fulbright scholarship or lectureship is somewhat compli- 
cated, but this is unavoidably so. Hence prospective candi- 
dates should submit applications promptly, but they should 
not become irritated if final action cannot be taken on 
their cases for some months. 


The Fulbright Program is making educational exchange 
possible on an unprecedented scale, but certain limitations 
and restrictions must be emphasized. 

In the student category, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships has established the policy that graduate students only 
shall be considered eligible. This policy may be changed 
later, but there would seem to be no adequate reason why 
it should be changed in the next two or three years. Even 
in the case of graduate students, the Board is influenced 
very much—and rightly—by the recommendations of the 
Educational Foundations abroad. In the abnormal condi- 
tions resulting from World War II, the number of graduate 
students who can be admitted to overcrowded foreign uni- 
versities—especially in certain fields of study—is neces- 
sarily limited, and this fact must be taken into account in 
making and approving selections. Outside of Western 
Europe, furthermore, formal course work at a strictly grad- 
uate level is available to an extremely limited degree in 
participating countries. Under the circumstances, it is 
much easier to find places and opportunities for advanced 
graduate students who are primarily concerned with gath- 
ering materials for or completing the doctoral dissertation 
rather than with formal academic instruction. The Ful- 
bright Act stresses student exchange, and the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships both for this reason and because of 
its own convictions would like to emphasize this phase of 
the exchange program very much. Present conditions and 
the desires of the participating countries, however, cannot 
be ignored. As might be naturally expected, far greater 
eagerness has been manifested for American visiting pro- 
fessors, advanced research scholars, and specialists than 
for American undergraduate or graduate students. The 
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demand is so strong at this level that the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships has been forced repeatedly to insist that the 
United States Educational Foundations make reasonable 
provision for graduate students. 

At the professorial and professional level mentioned, par- 
ticipating countries are interested above all in obtaining 
Americans who are specialists in the theoretical and applied 
sciences, in education, library science, public health, agri- 
culture, etc., rather than in the humanities and even the 
social sciences—at least on the theoretical side. There has 
been considerable interest, however, in English and Amer- 
ican literature, and in American history and institutions. 
The Board of Foreign Scholarships is trying to keep some 
balance in the Fulbright programs, taking into account not 
only the obvious and immediate needs of a given participat- 
ing country but also the interests of American scholars and 
of intellectual exchange and progress in general. The Board 
believes that the Smith-Mundt Act should enable foreign 
governments to obtain the services of technological special- 
ists and that Fulbright grants should be restricted to edu- 
cational activities as ordinarily understood. 


Teacher exchange at the elementary and secondary school 
level does not yet constitute a significant phase of the Ful- 
bright program, except in the case of the United Kingdom. 
There is good reason to hope, however, that teacher ex- 
change at this level will develop, if, as in the case of Britain, 
some combined financial arrangements can be made so that 
the program of exchange can work both ways on an ap- 
proximately equal basis. 

It cannot be emphasized sufficiently that all Fulbright 
grants are made, not in dollars, but in the equivalent in 
national currency of each participating country. This 
basic fact is frequently forgotten or misunderstood. Thus, 
Americans receiving Fulbright grants cannot make use of 
Fulbright funds under their grant, even for travel to and 
from the country for which the grant has been given, unless 
they travel in carriers of that country or carriers which 
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will accept its currency. In the country itself the grantee 
receives maintenance, tuition, incidental expenses, and 
funds to cover some travel within that country. An Amer- 
ican professor, advanced research scholar, or specialist, in 
addition to maintenance, etc., receives a good stipend, but 
all in foreign currency. An American teacher at the ele- 
mentary or secondary school level likewise receives a stipend 
in addition to maintenance, etc., but again in foreign cur- 
rency. Furthermore, American grantees may receive their 
appointments either to approved national institutions in a 
participating country or to approved American schools in 
such a country. 

Foreign nationals of a participating country receive, at 
the student level, maintenance, tuition, and incidental ex- 
penses for study in approved American institutions in their 
own country, or round trip travel to the United States pro- 
vided that such travel is in carriers which will accept their 
national currency. Foreign nationals of a participating 
country in the non-student categories receive round trip 
travel only and under the conditions indicated. 


No dollars are available under the Fulbright Act. Amer- 
icans going to participating countries, therefore, have the 
problem of finding dollars to defray travel to the port of 
embarcation and especially to meet whatever dollar obliga- 
tions they may have at home during the period of their 
absence—insurance, mortgage payments, rents, etc. In prac- 
tice, the unmarried graduate student can solve his problem 
without too much difficulty, but the acceptance of a Ful- 
bright grant raises serious problems for the professor or ° 
specialist. It is hoped that the funds to be made available 
under the Smith-Mundt Act will. supply the lack of dollars 
for some Fulbright grantees, but the majority of such 
grantees will be obliged to obtain dollars from some other 
source. The Board of Foreign Scholarships has already 
ruled that sabbatical pay will not be deducted in any com- 
putation of Fulbright grants. By this, and similar policy 
measures, it hopes to aid Fulbright grantees in meeting 
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their dollar problems and thus enable as many well qualified 
candidates as possible to accept grants. 


Foreign nationals who receive Fulbright grants to come 
to the United States to study or teach receive, as I have 
already stated above, round trip travel in their own cur- 
rency and nothing more. Hence they must provide for their 
maintenance, etc., out of their own resources, or funds for 
this purpose must be provided by interested persons or 
institutions in this country. 


The Fulbright program is pretty much one way on the 
financial side. Yet when one considers the origin of the 
funds made available under the Act, no valid criticism can 
be made on this score. In spite of the almost insuperable 
difficulties resulting from the lack of dollars in participating 
countries there is an amazing interest in the Fulbright 
program abroad and an intense and widespread desire to 
obtain travel grants to study or teach in the United States. 

Fulbright grants are ordinarily made for one academic 
year, but renewal is possible in exceptional cases. At one 
of its recent meetings, furthermore, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships decided that grants might be made to visiting 
professors for shorter periods, especially in connection with 
teaching assignments in approved summer schools in par- 
ticipating countries. Short-term grants are not yet avail- 
able at the student level. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships has formulated no 
specific policy regarding the eligibility of graduate students 
in theology or of professors of theology for Fulbright 
grants. Since there is nothing in the act to suggest exclu- 
sion of theology, it would seem that applications could be 
presented in this field. Such applications would probably 
be handled just as applications in other fields; i. e., they 
would be considered both on their own merits and in rela- 
tion to the recommendations of the United States Educa- 
tional Foundations abroad. 

For general information on the Fulbright program 
readers are referred to the pamphlet issued by, the Depart- 
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ment of State, Educational Exchange under the Fulbright 
Act (released August, 1948, and obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., price 10c). For more current general in- 
formation, readers should consult each number of the 
News Bulletin, published monthly by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (2 West 45th Street, New York 19; the 
subscription price is $1 per year). For special points of 
information and for applications, individuals should write 
to one of the three screening agencies mentioned earlier in 
this article. Members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
do not handle applications directly, and it would be impos- 
sible for them to carry on a large correspondence about the 
Fulbright program. The three screening agencies were 
definitely established to serve as centers of information and 
preliminary selection. 

Foreign nationals should seek information from and sub- 
mit applications to the United States Educational Founda- 


tions in their respective countries. Americans living abroad 
_ should seek information and submit applications to the 
United States Educational Foundation in the country of 
residence. 


In spite of all efforts to give adequate publicity to the 
Fulbright program, there is still a great deal of vagueness 
and misunderstanding about it on many college and uni- 
versity campuses. Hence, on December 15 a letter signed - 
jointly by David Wodlinger, Director, Fulbright Division, 
Institute of International Education, and Gordon T. Bowles, 
Executive Secretary, Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, went out to Presidents, Deans, and Faculty and 
Student Advisers, calling attention to the main features of 
the Fulbright program and urging that one or more in- 
dividuals on each campus be designated who would be 
responsible for advising faculty and students on the op- 
portunities of the program. The response to this letter has 
been exceptionally good, and it is hoped that through the 
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appointment of such advisers accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation on the Fulbright program will be available—and 
known to be available—on all campuses. 

The Fulbright Board will parvicipate in the National 
UNESCO Conference to be held in Cleveland at the end of 
March of this year, and it is confident that this participation 
will help to make the Fulbright program better known. 


The writer believes that Catholic colleges and universities 
should consider the Fulbright program of the highest im- 
portance and should try to participate in it as much as 
possible. It would seem unnecessary to observe that Cath- 
olics, as Catholics, should be more interested than others in 
promoting sound international understanding and cultural 
exchange. Yet it must be admitted that, all in all, American 
Catholics are not as active as they should be in this field. 

The following suggestions are offered, partly to give 
concrete guidance and partly to stimulate a more active 
Catholic participation in all programs of educational ex- 
change. 


1. Accurate and up-to-date information on the Fulbright 
program—and on all other exchange programs for that 
matter—should be easily available on every Catholic col- 
lege or university campus. 

2. Properly qualified seniors in our colleges, and grad- 
uate students in our universities, should be encouraged to 
avail themselves of the opportunities of Fulbright grants. 


3. To encourage—and to enable—faculty members to 
accept or to seek Fulbright appointments, our college and 
university administrators should be willing to give an ap- 
pointee a year’s leave of absence, even if this may be very 
difficult in some cases. And what is equally important, they 
should be willing to give such an appointee sabbatical pay 
or at least a portion of his regular salary. Without such 
financial support in dollars, as I have indicated above, it 
will be impossible for many faculty members to accept 
Fulbright grants. A Fulbright grant should be regarded as 
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a distinction for the faculty member’s institution as well 
as for himself. 

4. Catholic colleges and universities must make extra- 
ordinary efforts to provide tuition and maintenance for 
foreign students who receive Fulbright travel grants and 
desire to attend Catholic institutions in this country. I 
cannot emphasize sufficiently that tuition scholarships are 
not enough. Maintenance will be a sine qua non in the great 
majority of cases. Special efforts must be made likewise 
to provide maintenance and a small stipend at least for 
Fulbright grantees at the professorial level from abroad 
who may desire to teach or would accept an invitation to 
teach in a Catholic institution of higher learning. 

It should not be forgotten that a considerable number 
of students and professors coming from Western Europe 
will be Catholics. 


Catholic colleges and universities might well emulate 
the example of many Protestant and secular institutions in 


calling upon the local community and its organizations for 
help in financing foreign recipients of scholarships and 
lectureships. Certain non-Catholic institutions of very, 
limited financial means have shown amazing resourceful- 
ness in this regard. 

A good beginning in this field has been made by a 
special N.C.E.A. Committee on Scholarship Requests. 
Aware that Catholic universities and colleges now receive 
an unprecedentedly large number of requests for aid, the 
Committee studied the problem and proposed a solution in 
the form of a coordinated solicitation and allocation of schol- 
arships for foreign students. It is still too early in the 
experiment to determine the success of this effort to make 
a comprehensive and objective appraisal of the many de- 
mands upon limited Catholic resources. 

5. A faculty member desiring to obtain a Fulbright ap- 
pointment should not wait to be invited by the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils to become a candi- 
date, but should make inquiries himself and have his appli- 
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cation on file in the office of the Conference Board. Similarly, 
a Catholic college or university willing to accept one or 
more Fulbright students or a Fulbright visiting professor 
should not wait to be asked, but should have its desires 
expressed in writing and on file in the offices of the appro- 
priate screening agencies. 

In closing this article, I should like to express to Mon- 
signor Hochwalt my. deep appreciation for his active inter- 
est in the Fulbright program and for the opportunity af- 
forded by the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association to make it better known in the Catholic edu- 
cational world. The Fulbright program has been recently 
described as “probably the largest international exchange 
of persons enterprise any nation has ever undertaken.” 
I would add that it is also one of the most significant and 
far-reaching in its possibilities. Therefore, I hope that our 
Catholic colleges and universities will give it the full atten- 
tion it so rightly deserves, and, above all, that they will 
participate actively in it in the various ways which I have 
indicated. 





BUILDING THE CURRICULUM’ 
REV. WILLIAM E. MCMANUS? 


Today the schoolman’s spotlight is focused on a basic 
problem. He is faced with the “Baby Boom,” and he must 
provide teachers and school houses for all the boys and girls 
who will be rushing into our schools during the next few 
years. The statistics speak for themselves. Here they are: 

= number of children ages 5-13, 1949-50—23, 000,- 

0 

Total number of these children in Catholic aineeines 
schools—2,500,000 

Estimated number of children ages 5-13 in 1954-55— 
27,500,000 

Estimated number of children seeking admission to 
Catholic schools in 1954-55—3,000,000 

Total number of high school age (14-17) children in 
1949-50—8,500,000 

Total number of these enrolled in Catholic high schools 
—500,000 

Estimated number of high school age children in 1959- 
60—11,500,000 

Estimated number of these seeking admission ‘to 
Catholic high schools in 1959-60—600,000 

These are startling figures. Within five years we must 
be ready to accommodate 500,000 additional elementary 
pupils; within ten years we must be prepared for 100,000 
additional high school students. Almost every diocese may 
expect at least a twenty per cent increase in its elementary 
school enrollment within five years, and, within ten years, 
a twenty per cent increase in its high school enrollment. 
Where will we find room for this vast increase? There is 
no ready answer, but I suppose that somehow we will 
squeeze the youngsters into our already crowded classrooms. 

Even if we do manage to accommodate all these additional 
pupils, we will still have to face the disheartening fact that 


© 
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1 Paper delivered at Teachers’ Institutes in the Archdiocese of New Orleans and the 
Diocese of Lafayette, La., January 7-10, 1949. 

2 Assistant Director, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 
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despite all our labor and sacrifice, only one of every two 
Catholic youngsters will be enrolled in our elementary schools 
and only one of every four Catholic adolescents will find 
room in our high schools. We certainly are a long way from 
the ideal of “every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” In 
short, after almost a hundred years of hard work to build 
a great Catholic school system, we find ourselves playing a 
relatively minor role on the big American educational stage. 
We are educating less than half of our own and less than 
10 per cent of the total child population in the nation. 
This reality accentuates the basic consideration of this 
Teachers’ Institute: the importance of giving a thoroughly 
Catholic education to the relatively small number of chil- 
dren in our care. Beware of numbers! It is vanity at its 
worst to praise Catholic education in terms of its numerical 
expansion. The success of Catholic schools in the United 
States must be measured in the degree that their graduates 
are truly “the salt of the earth,” the Christ-like leaven in a 
secularized society, the fire on the earth, burning with zeal 
for the things of God. If the graduates of our schools are 
lukewarm Catholics, faint-hearted, compromising, salt 
without savor, if they are smothered to death by the society 
in which they should be the spark of life, then our schools 
are failing, no matter how many thousands they enroll. 


I am sure that many of you are aware of the work of the 
Commission on American Citizenship. I presume that most 
of you have read the three volumes entitled Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living. I would like to talk to you about 
what you have already read. The plan deals with the es- 
sentials of Catholic education, but it is eminently practical; 
it has its sights set on Catholic education’s ultimate goals, 
but it does not overlook long-standing customs and even 
some foibles of American education; it is no panacea for 
Catholic school ailments, but it does offer a cure for com- 
placency and lethargy; it does not have the answer to all 
questions, but it does afford an opportunity for ingenuity 
inspired by grace and careful and prayerful planning; it 
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gives us a chance to tell you in this talk what to do and 
leave you ten years to do it. 

This much is certain. Unless the teachers of this 
diocese are absorbed whole-heartedly and enthusiastically 
in the task of working out a school program to produce 
thoroughly sound Catholics, they may find themselves piti- 
fully preoccupied in a maze of details ranging from the 
latest audio-visual aid to buying uniforms for high school 
girls or keeping school lunch accounts. To be sure, these 
“little things” are important, but only if they are kept in 
the perspective of the main purpose of Catholic education. 
Moreover, during these days when teachers will be subject 
to many demands for fund-raising campaigns to finance 
the projected expansion of school facilities, it is particularly 
opportune for them to intensify their interest and to broad- 
en their activities .in building the curriculum. If a balance 
is kept between the two, fund-raising will be inspired by 
worthy, Catholic motives, and the funds raised will be used 
for an inspired program of Catholic education. 

In considering the building of the curriculum, let me start 
with this example. Anticipating the arrival of the “Baby 
Boom,” some far-sighted pastors are planning new build- 
ings or the expansion of old ones. For this type of planning, 
there is a routine. First, the pastor and his school com- 
mittee consult an architect. Together they talk over the 
purposes which the new building should serve. For example, 
to accommodate 500 pupils, it should have 12 classrooms, a 
principal’s office and a library; if a number of pupils live 
some distance from school it should have a cafeteria, and 
possibly garage facilities for a school bus. Then the group 
studies the site of the new building, playground space, room 
for expansion, position to get maximum sunlight. Out of 
this discussion there generally emerges a statement on the 
purpose of the new building which the architect keeps 
before his drafting board as he sketches the rough drawing 
of the new school. 

The second step in the routine is the architect’s prelim- 
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inary drawing. This item generally includes a diagram of 
the whole building, plans with the rooms fitted in rough 
outline, and an artist’s conception of how the finished 
product may look. With only these sketchy plans at hand 
no contractor would attempt to begin construction. Yet, 
the plans are detailed enough to let the pastor and his com- 
mittee make a decision to go ahead with the project. 


The final step is the preparation of specifications. Each 
and every detail is sketched on the blueprints. A large 
volume of specifications covering the grade of lumber, the 
kind of cement, the style of wiring and a host of other 
details is prepared to guide the contractor and subcon- 
tractors. With these plans at hand the builder knows how 
to proceed day by day and week by week until the building 
is completed, as they say, “according to specifications.” 

The same careful planning, the same imagination, the 
same hard work are needed to build a curriculum. Well, 
then, how do you start? 

First, a group of individuals must agree on a set of educa- 
tional objectives. This committee should include a theol- 
ogian, philosopher, sociologist, economist, scientist, educa- 
tor, and, above all, some one person who can write with. 
conviction. Their objectives should not be Utopian, indefi- 
nite, or conflicting. Their high ideals of man and his place 
in society should be tempered by their awareness of the 
school’s limitations. Just as a school construction committee 
would not profitably indulge in fanciful consideration of a 
dream school, so a committee on objectives can ill afford to 
waste its time on an essayist’s conception of the educational 
ideal. Both committees have to be prepared to do a specific 
job with the material at hand. The objectives set forth must 
be the constant guide to the curriculum builders, just as 
their work must be the constant guide to those who prepare 
courses of study and textbooks based on the curriculum. 
For an excellent example of a clear statement of objectives, 
turn to Monsignor George Johnson and his Better Men for 
Better Times. 
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The second step is the actual construction of the cur- 
riculum. .The materials with which the builders work are 
all the child’s guided experiences which come under direc- 
tion of the teacher. Correctly understood, therefore, a cur- 
riculum is a plan embracing the totality of activities set up 
by the school to promote its objectives. Of course, most of 
the material around which the curriculum is built is tradi- 
tional subject matter, but other materials no less important 
are activities which cross subject matter boundaries, e. g., 
speaking and writing, giving reports, working on com- 
mittees, helping one another in-classroom projects, recess 
and library periods, club work, sports, sodality meetings, 
etc. All these experiences have a rightful place in a cur- 
riculum provided they relate to the basic plan of school 
objectives. 


A practical example may illustrate my point. Within a 
few weeks Catholic schools will be invited to participate in 
a relief campaign for child victims of war. May this activity 
be regarded as a part of a school’s educational program? 
If it’s a “penny in the pail” fund-raising project in which 
children contribute from motives ranging from a desire to 
please the teacher to a determination to beat out other 
classes in competition for a half-day holiday, obviously it 
has no place in the school. If, on the other hand, the fund- 
raising is intelligently planned as an activity closely related 
to religious instruction on the Mystical Body of Christ, or 
to the teaching of geography highlighted in terms'of the 
children in foreign lands, it does merit a place in the 
school program and may provide a more significant educa- 
tional experience than formal instruction in the set sub- 
jects. If the practice of fraternal charity is a legitimate 
objective of education, then certainly a fund-raising project 
for unfortunate children abroad is a high priority activity 
in the direction of this objective. But it will not reach its 
mark unless it is carefully planned as an integral element 
of the school program. As such, it has a place in the 
curriculum. 
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The third step is the development of courses of study and 
textbooks based on the curriculum. Please recall our ex- 
ample of building a school. Before construction begins, a 
builder must have his specifications based on the master 
plan and spelled out in detail. Likewise, before instruction 
begins, the classroom teacher must have her course of study 
outlining in detail on a day by day, or at least a week by 
week, basis all the experiences to be covered in a given 
period. Thus, a course of study in religion might divide the 
subject according to the seasons of the Church year with 
appropriate content material, prayers, practices, supple- 
mentary stories and poems, learning aids, teacher materials 
and pupil materials for each period. At the risk of needless 
repetition, may I say again that the course of study must 
be based on the curriculum so that the classroom teacher 
may see clearly the close relationship between the compre- 
hensive plan of the curriculum and the specifications of the 
course of study. A course of study, good in its own way 
but unrelated to the curriculum, is as inappropriate and use- 
less as a beautiful, oak-panelled living room in the middle 
of a school building. 

There is one last step to be taken by the teacher before 
she goes to work in her classroom. With due attention to 
her courses of study she has to organize her units of in- 
struction. These units may vary from school to school, 
depending upon the pupils’ talents and environment and 
upon the extent of the teacher’s ingenuity, but every unit 
in every school should be based on the courses of study. 

The essence of a unit is the integration of subject matter 
and experiences around a problem or a series of related 
problems. An illustration from Volume III of Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living may clarify this point. 
Take, for example, the problem, from social studies in the 
eighth grade, “What can we learn about ways of living in 
Latin America?” This major problem resolves itself into 
three approaches, background and personal characteristics 
of Latin American peoples, Latin American ways of life, 
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and the role of religion and education in Latin America. 
Around these problems are gathered the geography of Latin 
America, a small amount of Latin American history, current 
events in inter-American affairs, literature of Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Church’s missionary activities in our republics 
to the South. Each course of study in social studies, English 
and religion, should be drawn upon for subject matter in 
the unit. With the subject matter are a number of activi- © 
ties, e. g., learning the rules for writing Latin-American 
family names, dressing a statue Latin American style, col- 
lecting rosaries to send to American missionaries among 
the Indians in Latin America. So much for the unit’s raw 
material; all of it must be organized by the teacher to 
produce in the students certain definite understandings, 
attitudes and habits. Among them might be: 1) an under- 
standing that geography and racial background influence 
the customs and temperament of people, 2) a conviction that 
ridicule or belittling of Latin American people and their 
customs is stupid and uncharitable, 3) a courageous and 
unwavering habit of manifesting Christian charity through 
association with Latin Americans regardless of the color 
of their skin or other incidentals of no concern to the Head 
of the Mystical Body. In summary, therefore, this unit 
draws upon several subject matter areas, provides for 
numerous learning experiences which are unified by their 
direction toward a central theme or problem, and gives the 
teacher a means to initiate learning experiences related to 
the child’s interest and abilities and to carry them through 
to a definite goal according to an organized plan. 

Again, in summary, let us note the four steps in a plan 
for a school program. 1) A statement of objectives, 2) 
building a curriculum, 3) development of study courses, 4) 
organization of units of instruction. 

In Catholic education in the United States the first two 
steps have been taken: Better Men for Better Times, pub- 
lished by the Commission on American Citizenship, is still 
the best statement of Catholic educational goals in the 
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United States, and the three volume series, Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living, is the best curriculum for 
American Catholic schools. On the last two steps progress 
is being made in a number of dioceses. 

May I now say a few words about the work of the Com- 
mission, and then offer a few suggestions for developing 
courses of study based upon them. 

Better Men for Better Times had its inspiration in a 
letter of Pope Pius XI to the Catholic University of America 
on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee in 1939. In this letter, 
the Holy Father said with almost prophetic vision, ‘The 
world has entered upon one of those periods of unrest, of 
questioning, of disorientation and of conflict which have 
been well described as turning points of history.” Then 
the Holy Father observed that only Christian teaching “in 
its majestic integrity” can counteract dangerous theories 
of man and society that would bring ruin to both. And 
Christian teaching on these issues may be found clearly 
stated in the Social Encyclicals. But there is a task for 
educators, and particularly for Catholic University. “With 
these Encyclicals,” the Holy Father said, “as the basis of 
study and research, the University can evolve a constructive 
program of social action, fitted in its details to local needs, 
which will command the admiration and acceptance of all 
right-thinking men.” 

Immediately, the Bishops of the United States issued an 
instruction to Catholic University. It read in part: 


“To carry out the injunction of the Holy Father it is 
necessary that our people, from childhood to mature age, 
be ever better instructed in the true nature of Christian 
democracy. A precise definition must be given to them 
both of democracy in the light of Catholic truth and 
tradition and of the rights and duties of citizens in a 
representative Republic such as our own. They must 
be held to the conviction that love of country is a virtue 
and that disloyalty is a sin. 

“To foster this Christian concept of citizenship the 
Bishops in their annual meeting have charged The Cath- 
olic University of America to compile at once a more com- 
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prehensive series of graded texts for all educational 

levels. On the foundation of religious training, which is 

the distinctive characteristic of our schools, these texts 
will build an enlightened, conscientious American citizen- 
ship.” 

Better Men for Better Times was the response to the 
Bishops’ request. Directed by the great apostle of Catholic 
education, Monsignor George Johnson, a committee of ex- 
perts for almost four years worked over a statement of edu- 
cational objectives. The time was well spent, for the book 
is now an unfailing source of guidance and inspiration to 
those who lean upon it so heavily for direction in the area 
of curriculum construction. The best illustration of the 
volume’s penetration and of its smooth, beautiful style is 
its definition of Catholic education. It is the aim of Cath- 
olic education “to provide those experiences which, with 
the assistance of divine grace, are best calculated to develop 
in the young ideas, the attitudes and the habits that 
are demanded for Christlike living in our American demo- 
cratic society.” 

Even while the experts were pondering over the phrasing 
of their objectives, a busy group of experienced, talented 
nuns was weaving the fabric of a curriculum which would 
reduce these objectives to teaching specifics. At the same 
time, another group was proving the practicality of the 
whole project by producing a series of readers based on 
the curriculum. Perhaps it would have been much more 
orderly for the group on objectives to have completed its 
work before the other projects were begun. Actually, how- 
ever, the simultaneous work on all three kept the groups 
closely together in their thinking and planning so that no 
one managed to get lost in pursuit of pure theory. 

The members of the staff which worked on the Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living curriculum were not 
educational reformers. They issued no brief for either the 
6-3-3 or the 8-4 plan of elementary organization; they made 
no case for the placement of subject matter in certain 
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grades; they called for no revolutionary changes in class- 
room procedure. Their approach was quite simple and 
direct. They asked themselves Why? What? By Whom? 
How? 

Why? Why do we have Catholic education? Better Men 
for Better Times sets forth five goals: 1) physical fitness, 
2) economic competency, 3) social virtue, 4) cultural de- 
velopment, 5) moral perfection. 

What? What is the subject-of Catholic education? It is 
the child who has certain basic relationships to God, Church, 
fellow men, nature and himself. This child, soul, body, emo- 
tions, mind, will, heart, meets persistent personal and social 
situations in his spiritual life, in matters of his physical 
well-being, at home, in society, at work and at play. In 
every one of these situations he must think, judge and act 
in a way that will keep him in right relationship to God, 
Church, fellow men, nature and self. He needs guidance. 

By whom? Many agencies are concerned with the up- 
bringing of youth. Their responsibilities overlap. For cur- 
riculum builders most attention must be given to the 
school’s part in guiding the child. 

How? By a continued development of the pupil’s intellect 
with the aid of pertinent facts and applied skills, and by a 
continuous strengthening of his will with the aid of the 
sources of grace, development of Christian principles and 
the habitual practice of virtue. 

As with most questions, the “how” was by far the most 
difficult. The curriculum builders first surveyed the learn- 
ing experiences provided in every subject in every grade. 
Careful always not to upset school routines unnecessarily, 
they reorganized these experiences so that each and every 
one of them would make some contribution towards the 
essential goals of Catholic education. 

To bear fruit, the Commission’s curriculum has to be 
applied in diocesan courses of study. In itself, the cur- 
riculum is much too general for efficiency as a classroom 
tool. Applied in courses of study to particular areas it is 
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the best tool to place in the hands of the teacher. These 
courses of study can be fashioned only by craftsmen of 
unlimited: patience, great courage, and high professional 
competence. 

Merely by way of suggestion and with due deference to 
your local planners, may I offer the following procedure: 


1. Committees should be appointed to draw up courses 
of study in each subject. Generally eight teachers, one 
from each grade, should make up the committee. 


2. At least two full summer months and a year of 
spare time should be devoted to each course. 


3. Courses should be used on an experimental basis for 
at least five years before being put into final printed form. 


4. One member of each committee should be a member 
of a coordinating committee. This latter group would 
have the responsibility to integrate the courses. 


This coordinating committee is indispensable. So often 
diocesan courses of study, excellent in themselves, miss their 
goal simply because they are unrelated to other courses. To 
return to our example of building a school, imagine a school 
building with ten beautiful rooms, each in itself done to per- 
fection, but with no corridor, no doors between them. Some- 
times courses of study developed as independent units re- 
semble this weird type of school building. The Catholic 
school courses of study should be like a round building in 
which the central, circular room is religion; off this room 
are a number of smaller rooms, each with one door leading 
into the central room and one leading into a corridor around 
the outside of the building. These rooms represent the other 
school subjects, and the doors represent the connection 
between religion and all the other subjects, and the connec- 
tion of the subjects among themselves via the front or rear 
doors. Thus the school plan is a mosaic and not a hodge- 
podge. 

The task I am suggesting is a challenging one. The burden 
of it should be lightened immeasurably by the realization 
that work on courses of study is work requested by the Holy 
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Father, for in his memorable encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, Pope Pius XI said, 

“For the mere fact that a school gives some religious in- 
struction (often extremely stinted), does not bring it into 
accord with the rights of the Church and of the Christian 
family, or make it a fit place for Catholic students. To be 
this, it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole or- 
ganization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and text- 
books in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, 
under the direction and maternal supervision of the Church; 
so that Religion may be in very truth the foundation and 
crown of the youth’s entire training ; and this in every grade 
of school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate and 
the higher institutions of learning as well. To use the words 
of Leo XIII: 

“Tt is necessary not only that religious instruction be 
given to the young at certain fixed times, but also that every 
other subject taught be permeated with Christian piety. 
If this is wanting, if this sacred atmosphere does not per- 
vade and warm the hearts of masters and scholars alike, 
little good can be expected from any kind of learning, and 
considerable harm will often be the consequence.’ ” 








